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“LINCOLN SOLDIERS.” | 
By Evelyn H. Walker. | 


fathers, 
be, 


Lincoln soldiers were oul 
Lincoln soldiers would we 
We would live for Right and Justice as 
they died for Liberty, 
We would rim with white the banner 
that they flung above the free, 
As Youth goes marching on. 


We would learn today’s new duties 
from each fresh occasion’s plea, 
We would lift our weaker brother with 

our love, where’er he be, 
We would hush the mouths of cannons 
booming over land and sea, 
As Peace goes marching on. 


Lincoln soldiers marching onward in | 
the noontide’s golden glow, 
We would pluck the wayside thistle 
and would lay its proud head low, 
We would plant a flower wherever 
there is soil for flower to grow, | 
As Love goes marching on. | 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw will ai 
the legislative hearing on woman suf- 
frage in on Feb. and will 
address a mass meeting on the sub- 


Hall the evening 


speak 


92 


“0°, 


Boston 


Faneuil 


” 


ject in on 


Feb. 


of 


California 


Legislature, the 
Amend- 
an 
to 


In the 
Committee Constitutional 
reported in 
amendment giving full 
The amendment had been en- 
the 


on 


ments has favor of 


suffrage 
women. 


dorsed by four of five political 


parties in the Stafe. 





wis taken, the 
with an 


Just before the vote 
Sacramento Bee 
article of half page 
suffrage. It said the laws of Califor- 
nia were so favorable women that 
they did need to Yet no 
married woman in California can con- | 
trol a earnings 
Whether she earns a dollar by taking 
in washing, or a thousand dollars by 
writing a book, her 
sole disposal of the money. 


came out 


a against equal 
to 
not vote. 


penny of her own 


has the 
A mar- 
ried mother in California, so long as 


husband 


she lives with her husband, has liter- 
ally no more legal rights over her own 


children than she has over the chil- 
dren of the Khan of Tartary. 


Here is a case which actually hap- 
pened in an Eastern State, and which 
might happen today in California, or 
in 34 out of the 46 States of the Union: 
A had married respect- 
able Irishwoman. When first 
baby was three days old, the husband 
it his taken 


Chinaman a 


their 


gave to brother, to be 


away to China and brought up there. 
The mother, through the Society for 





} only 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 


appealed to the courts. The judge 
promptly decided that the husband 
was within his rights. He was the 
sole legal owner of the baby. He had 
the sole right to say what should be 
done with it. Most men are better 
than the laws, in California as else- 
where; but the laws are one-sided 
enough, even after half a century of 
effort to change them by “indirect 
influence.” 

Let no one fail to read the State 
Correspondence It is full of inter- 
est. 

The late William I. Bowditch of 
Brookline, Mass., has left $500 to the 


junior editor of the Woman's Journal. 
that the 
toward the 
to 


His intention doubtless was 


should be applied 
publishing the 
Bowditch had 


generous 


money 
expenses of 


Mr. 
be en 


paper, 


which for many 


years a contributor. 


| The legacy is wholly unexpected, but 
| it 
| 


is only the more welcome. It will 
become available on the death of Mrs 
Bowditch, our friend's gentle and 

2 | high-minded wife 


We ask the patience of contributors 

whose articles are delayed in appeat 
ing The editors of the Journal are 
i; chronically in the dilemma of the man 
} who had to get a quart of milk into a 
| pint pot Of late, suffrage news has 
} grown so abundant and so interesting 
| that the milk may be said to have be 
come cream and the quart a gallon 
While the size of the vessel remains 
the same. About thirty columns ol 
|matter, already set up in type, were 
crowded out last week. Our readers 
will get it all in the course of time. 


MASSACHUSETTS A STATE OF 
WIDOWS. 


Mr. ° 


as saying that in Massachusetts many 


raft was reported the other day 


women have to stay single because 


there are not men enough to 


go 

around. This is a popular misappre- 

hension. 
According to the of 


census 1900, 


there were in Massachusetts 781,206 
unmarried males and only 777,850 un- 
Of the 
40.4 
females ovei 
37.4. per 
in this State 
while 


The 


married females males 
fifteen 
were 


fifteen 


ovel 


vears of age, per cent. 


the 
only 


of 
age, 
were 


unmarried; 
years of 
But 

18,569 


cent. there 


widowers, there 


were 128,176 widows. so-called 


surplus women of Massachusetts are 
women who have been married, but 
have lost their husbands. 


Who represents these 128,176 widows 
on election day? A. S. B. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


Mrs. 
Malel 


to 


Maud 
Willard 
mike 


Wood 
have 


Park 


started 


Miss 
together 
the 


and 


a tour around world, 


studying the condition of in 


different 
will visit Japan first. 


women 


countries as they go. They 


They expect to 


be gone two years 


The College Equal Suffrage League 


Washington gave a 
in Seattle 


of 
dinner 
150 


successful 
to 


society, 


very 
recently about 
prominent in 
literature 


women, 


music, and the professions, 


leaders among working 
Miss Adella M. Parker 
tress. Among the speakers were Mrs. 
Edith Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton, oO. Mrs, 
Julia Hawley, 


ol women. 


was toustmis- 
DeL. Jarmouth, 
Mrs. Everett 

Homer Hill, Mrs. 
a pioneer, who had served on a jury 
Post-Intelli- 


Jones, 


and 


in the early days. The 
gencer said: 
Mrs. George H. Alden probably 


voiced the feelings of many when she 
said to a friend before the luncheon: 
“| have favored women’s suffrage for 
a long time secretly, but I never quite 
dared to become one openly. One al- 
ways thinks of a suffragist as a person 


with a very loud voice and a horrid 
black bag. I really could not endure 
the thought of that bag: but when I 


see the kind of women, womanly and 
fine, | am willing to stand with them.” 


Ellen H. Richards of the facul- 
the Institute 
Technology book 

titled ‘“‘The Cost of Cleanliness,” 


Mrs. 


ty of Massachusetts of 


has written a en- 


which 





| 





| 
| 
} 








Consequently, | go for admitting all whites to 


arms. by no means excluding females. If 


Sangamon my constituents.- 


ee ii 


is one of the most practical and most 
depressing the contribu- 
tions to the science of household and 
Clean housing, 


of recent 


personal sanitation. 


clean bathroom, clean food and clean | 


air, in accord with the standard set by | 
Mrs. Richards, are entirely beyond the | 
the common people; but 
will 


Personal 


means of 
large | 
Mrs. 


‘X- 


her book be helpful to a 


degree cleanliness, 


Richards estimates, involves an ¢ 


makeshifts,” 


pense of “$50 a year, Oo! 

while “for those who go to and fro] 
among people and in cars daily, an} 
average of $150 is not too high for | 
immaculate appearance. That the 
school teacher, on a salary of $500. | 


does not and cannot spend this, shows | 





that she takes time from her rest and 
recreation to do the work herself, un- | 
disadvantages,” Mrs. Rich- | 
| 
| 


der great 


ards remarks. 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park visited New) 
the of! 


Suffrage 


Orleans recently in interests 
the Equal 
She addressed an open meeting of the | 
Club the by 


in last 


College League. ! 


Era on advance made 


the seventy-five years | 
the 


women. 


women 
and gave cogent ex-| 
tension of suffrage Mrs. | 
Park also addressed a meeting of the 
alumnae of Newcomb College 
and in other ways aided the local suf 
F. M. A. 


reasons for 


to 
Sophie 
work 


frage 


“ANTIS” WANT MORE OFFICES | 
FOR WOMEN. | 


York, the Anti-Suffrage As 
to Gov. Hughes an 


New 


sociation 


In 
has sent 


ap- | 
And in! 
the | 


| 
days | 
| 
| 


asking him to 


office. 


elaborate petition 


point women to 
the annual 
Association, only 
ago, enumerated “office-holding” | 
among the 


participated in by women, must surel) 


more 


thirteenth report of 


issued a few 


they 
as things which, “when 
be disruptive of everything pertaining 
to home life.” Inconsistency, thy nam: 


Anti! 


is 


PENALIZING MARRIAGE. 


York Board of 
to promote to the posi-| 
tion of principal, Mrs. E. F. Norman, 
a teacher in Public School No. 81, in | 
the borough of Queens, because she is | 
married Mrs. had 
the examination 


The New 


refused 


Education | 


has 


passed | 


The | 


Norman 


for principal. 


EBRUARY 6, 1909. 





Abraham Lincoln, 1836 


|Mrs. L. B, Bishop for the best suffrage 

song has been won hy Louis J. Block, 

principal of the John Marshall High 

School of Chicago. There were more 

than a thousand competitors. 

WOMEN NOTARIES BARRED IN 
GEORuIA. 

It is often said that the lack of a 
vote is no practical disadvantage to a 
woman. But over and over again it 
has kept women out of positions for 


| which they were well fitted, and which 


| wpplication of Miss L. M. Henry, clerk 
jat 
| lanta. 


|publie is a 


in 
| 


| women 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the right of suffrage who pay taxes or bear 


lected, | shall consider the whole people of 


by-laws of the Board of Education 
say that no married woman shall be 
appointed a teacher in’ the’ public 


schools, und the board construed that 


by-law to cover a case of deserved 


Mrs. 


always 


promotion, Because Norman is 


married, she must remain a 


teacher, with no chance of advance- 








ment. The matter of women teachers 
who are married becoming principals 
has never been tested in the courts, 

THE PRIZE POEM. 


The hundred-dollar prize offered by 


their neighbors wanted them to hold. 


An instance has just happened in 
Georgia. 
A woman cannot be a notary pub- 


lic in Georgia, according to a decision 
of Judge Pendleton in the case of the 


the Mason’s Annuity Building, At- 


Judge Pendleton based his decision 
on the ground that the place of notary 
legal office, and a woman 
hold office in Georgia. 

The decision was on the further 
ground that it has been the practice 
in Georgia not to appoint women to 
the office, and in the case of doubt it 
was better to wait till the Legisla- 
ture had passed such a law. 


cannot 


NO WOMEN NEED APPLY. 


examinations were 
in the 


Washington 


The 
itely 


government 
held 


of 


for teachers Indian 
the Dakotas, 
and Montana. It had been announced 
that 
admitted to take the examinations. 
teach 


li 


schools 


would be 
If 
white 


advance no women 


are competent to 


children, why not to teach Indian chil- 


dren? 

Why should there not be fit confi- 
dence in the ultimate justice of the 
people? Is there any better or equal 





hope in the world ’—Abraham Lincoln. 


shall 


, 9 Bird le 


I vo for all sharing the privileges of the government who assist in bearing its burdens. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Helen |. Francis received the 
first medal for artistic pictures of 
children at the Kansas State Photog- 


; raphers’ Convention lately held in To 
peka. 

Mrs. Helen Woods Miller has left 
$20,000 to Brown University, for use in 
|the department of comparative anat 
omy The remainder of the estate 
|} will go to the Women’s College 

The Duchess d’Uzes has organized a 
campaign against the Directoire 
gowns, and has instructed her dress- 
maker to have her new gowns re- 
semble the Directoire style in nothing 
but the tight sleeves 


Gripenberg, 
the 
for 


Baroness Alexandra 


serving her second term in 


Finnish 


the Woman's Journal an interesting 
the 


Parliament, has written 


article on practical workings of 


equal suffrage in Finland, which we 


publish shortly. 


Miss Maud 


the 


M 


hew 


Freeman, of Chicago 
Leaders 
York 


rhere are 


heads list ol 


New 


On 
Lite 
twen- 


Appleations” of the 
Insurance Compan 
tv-three men in various grades below 
her on the list, and one other woman, 
Miss \ ranks 
seventh. 
Mrs 


been 


Anna Hunter, who 
William L 


appointed as 


Howard hus just 


the seeond proba 


tion officer Rochester, 
N. Y 


president 


for women in 


She is a prominent 


sulfragist, 
oL 
Women's Clubs, and an active worker 


of the ity Federation 


literary and philanthropic organi- 


zations. She will serve as probation 


without 
Rose 


been 


officer 
Mrs 


has 


remuneration. 


C. Johnson of Gorham 


appointed by Goy. Fernald 


the Maine State 
held for the past 

Clark Barker, 
Frederick Robie. 


accomplished good, 


visitor 
This 


ten 


ot schools. 
been 
Mrs. 


ex-Gov. 


office has 
years” by 
daughter of 
She has much 
and is greatly beloved by the boys at 
the 


and other institutions. 


Queen Wilhelmina Holland has 
announced that the royal baby, whose 


reform 


of 


birth is expected soon, will be named? 


Orange Nassan. The Queen is now ai 
The Hague palace, and is said to be 
in the best of health All the towns 
and cities of Holland, through their 
women, are preparing gifts for the 
Queen in honor of the approaching 
event. Amsterdam will contribute i 


beautiful cradle, which is to be a bit 
of Dutch 
Dutch 


unexampled 
The 


prospect 


artistic compo- 
sition. 


the 


are overjoyed at 


of an heir to the throne. 


Miss 
a letter 
the 


Ainslie of Marash-Tinkez, in 


read at a recent meeting of 
ili 
of 
the 
Parliament. 


Cannon were being fired and proces- 


Women's Board of Missions 


gave 
rejoicings 


Chicago, 
the 
opening 


a graphic 
Turkey 


new 


account 
in over 


of the 


sions passing, made up of Moslems, 
Jews, Armenians, all classes and re- 
ligions, exulting together, like 
brothers. Many people did not yet 
understand what it all meant. One 
woman came in from the country, 


looking for “Liberty.” She said he had 


done her a great kindness in saving 


her from the tax gatherers who had 


in and 
thank 


former 
the 


troubled her 


had 


years, so 


she come to city to 


him. 


Mrs. Harriet Fisher, who lives like 


princess during the summer at her 
Italian villa on Lake Como, is the suc- 


a 


cessful manager and owner of an iron 


foundry at Trenton, N. J. Probably 
she is the only woman engaged in 
such an occupation. She has run the 
foundry nine years She tells with 
pleasure how she learned to tempet 
the metal, mould vises, make rail 


joints, and do all parts of the business 
in turn, from melting pig iron to mak 
Mrs. 
directs the bi-weekly castings at the 


ing bids for contracts. Fisher 


Eagle anvil works. As mistress of the 


works, she about her business 


goes 
She is said to be 
of the 
duties, 


dressed in overalls. 
the 
her 


friend to families 
Amid 
she has found time to study 
herself 


bones, 


good 
workmen 


a 
various 
surgery 
attends 

broken 


and she to injuries 


such as prains ov 


burns 
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The striking phrase “race suicide,” 
invented by President Roosevelt to 
emphasize the importance of marriage 
and parentage as a social ideal, may 
possibly have proved useful in some 
cases, where conditions of domestic 





happiness were suitable and encour- 
agement was needed. But it has also | 
been harmful as encouraging hasty 


and injudicious unions, where material 


and moral adaptations were lacking, 
and has tended to intensify a narrow 
popular prejudice, which regards an 
unmarried life, especially for women, 
as necessarily a failure. 

On this, as on most other social 
questions, there is another side which 
needs to be considered. We are glad 
that President-elect Taft has given it 
expression. In an address to the 
women students of the Georgia State 
Normal School at Atlanta, a few days 
ago, he said to the prospective women 
teachers: 

“IT hope that not regard 
matrimony as necessary. I think that 
the secret of most domestic infelicity 
is in the fact that young women think 
that they married their 
lives are not a success. As a matter 
of fact, I think the reverse is often 
true.” He called to mind the sweet, 
self-sacrificing maiden aunts he had 
known, and boldly expressed his dis- 
belief that “all such women would have 
been better off if they had married.” 

In this connection it is a fact worthy 
of consideration that in the more 
civilized and progressive communities, 
for thousands of years, celibacy has 
been regarded as a condition of the 
highest possible human life. Even in 
Pagan Rome, the “Vestal Virgins” 
were objects of popular veneration, 
while, in the Catholic type of Chris- 
tianity, priests and nuns have been 
and still are pledged to celibacy, as 
inseparable from a life especially de- 


you will 


unless are 


voted to “religion”. 

Certainly, in works of philanthropy, 
reform, un- 
society, 


self-sacrifice, and social 
married modern 
have been and are honorably conspicu- 
ous and almost indispensable. Success 
and failure depend mainly on personal 
character and achievement. No intel- 
ligent person would say that Florence 
Nightingale, Dorothea Dix, Clara Bar- 
ton, Frances Willard, or Jane Addams 
have been failures! 

George Washington is deservedly 
idolized as “the father of his country,” 
although he was not the father of chil- 
dren. The same newspaper which re- 
ported Mr. Taft’s address, announces 
the decease, at Ogden, of Lorin Farr, 
aged 87, one of the founders of Utah, 
as having been “the husband of seven 
wives and the progenitor of three 
hundred living children, grandchil- 
dren, and great-grandchildren.” Which 
of the two lives is most worthy 
of honor? Is Washington or Farr bet- 
ter entitled to be regarded as a “suc- 
cess”? H, B. B. 


women, in 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Sophonisba Breckenridge, as 
dean of women at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is director in the 
League for the Protection of Immi 
grants, which has conducted investi 
gations into the conditions of immi- 
grants in this country. Chicago is in 
terested in a bill to regulate employ- 
ment agencies, and has already inves- 


Miss 
sistant 





tigated 178 of the 279 _ licensed 
agencies. 
Miss A. Florence Yerger, a clever 


attorney of Philadelphia, helped frame 
the bill in equity restraining certain 
actions of the rapid transit company. 





The annual dinner and _ business 
meeting of the Portia Club, composed 
of women lawyers of Boston and 
vicinity, was heid at the Thorndike 
on the evening of Jan. 28. The presi 
dent, Miss Mary E. A. McAleer, read 


a synopsis of a paper presented at a 





previous meeting on the subject of 


Woman and the Law, by Mrs. Mary E. 
Hyde, a prominent lawyer of Fall 
River. The rest of the evening was 
devoted to an animated discussion of 
the subject of savings bank life in- 
surance and old-age annuities, during 
which Miss Alice H. Grady gave a de- 
tailed explanation of the purpose of 
the movement, its working details and 
the success which has so far marked 
its progress. The members of the 
club showed a keen interest, and asked 
for many points of information. Miss 
Grady, as secretary to Louis D. 
Brandeis, the originator of the savings 
insurance plan, was well qualified to 
answer questions, and threw new light 
on several doubtful phases of the sub- 
ject. After becoming familiar with 
the details, the members of the club 
expressed themselves as strongly in 
favor of the project. 








ANTI-SUFFRAGE TREASURER’S 
REPORT. 





Some interesting facts appear in| 


the report of the treasurer of the 
New York State Association Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage. which has just 
been published with the thirteenth 
annual report of the Association. The 


treasurer's report covers the year 
from Dec. 2, 1907, to Dec. 2, 1908. 


During the whole year, the Association 
only $31.90 worth of its pam- 
phlets. Dec. 2, 1907, it had a balance 
of $10.88 in its treasury. On Dec. 2, 
1908, it had a balance of only $7.80, | 
with outstanding bills and accounts 
amounting to $79.34—a practical def- 


sold 


icit. The Association was in debt to 
the printer, to the telephone com- 
pany, and for office rent and press 


clippings. No doubt all these bills 
have been or will be paid; but the 
treasurer's whole report is an instruc- 
tive commentary on the alleged great 
and growing power of the society. And 
the New York Association is the 
strongest of the four “Anti’’ Associa- 
tions in the United States, next to 
that of Massachusetts. A.S. B. 


MRS. WENTWORTH TO READ. 


Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth will 
read that remarkable play, “The Ser- 





vant in the House,” for the benefit of | 
Equal Suffrage League, | 
Steinert Hall, Bos-| 
Tickets, 50 cents or 
location, 
Miss Rosa | 


the College 
next Tuesday in 
ton, at 8 P. M. 
$1.00, according to 
had at the door, or from 
Heinzen, 6 Marlboro St. There should | 
be a large attendance. | 


can be} 





A PACIFIC COAST CARTOON. 


| 


The equal suffrage movement con- | 
to contribute to the gaiety of| 
nations. Every reform is ridiculed at 
first; but when the ridicule begins to} 
shift to the other side, it is a sign | 
that the end is near. } 

The cartoonists of the Pacific coast | 
are getting after the “Antis,” and a} 
freak bill in the Legislature of Wash- | 
ington affords them their latest text | 
for mirth. Some would-be wit, who, | 
as we are told, “carefully withheld his | 
name,” announced that he was going! 
to introduce a bill giving one vote to | 
every woman who had one child, and! 
an additional vote for each additional 
child. Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, the 
president of the Washington E. S. A., 
has a sense of humor. When she was 
told of the proposed measure, she an- 
nounced that she would present a 
substitute bill, making paternity a 
qualification for holding office. She is 
reported as saying that her bill would 
require all members of the lower 
House to have at least two children, 
members of the Senate three, Su- 
preme Judges six and Governors an 
even dozen. 

The Seattle Star thereupon comes | 
out with a comical cartoon, showing 
the stork moving rapidly across the 
page with long strides like an ostrich. 
In hot pursuit is a poli n holding 
a salt-shaker, with whic.. ec is trying 
to sprinkle salt on the bird’s tail. A 
portrait of Roosevelt beams down up- 
on the scene, with a full display of 
teeth, and the exclamation, “De-e- 
lighted!” Above, a confident candi- 
date marches along, wheeling a baby 
carriage, preceded by a small boy 
beating a drum, and followed by a 
procession of eight little boys and 
girls. He says proudly, “I guess I’m 
!” In another section of the 


eligible! 
picture, a politician knocks, hat in 


tinues 





hand, at the door of an orphan asy-| 
lum, and paralyzes the matron with| 
the announcement, “I'd like to adopt 
In still another, a 
four children is 


sixteen, please!” 


man who has only 


delpia Record, “whether a list of 
1/150 or 


counting them up and shedding tears 
over his ineligibility to any high of- 
fice; while in a corner an orator an- 
nounces to a crowded convention, 
amid terrific cheering, “I rise to pro- 
pose that valiant statesman, that ster- 
ling champion, father of twenty- 
eight!” 

When the sauce that has been so 
long served up to the goose begins 
to be offered to the gander, everyone 
can see how funny it is. More power 
to this cartoonist! 





WOMEN FOR THE PHILADELPHIA 
SCHOOL BOARD. 


Some thirty women have been nomi- 
nated on the several party tickets for 
places on the Sectional School Boards 
of Philadelphia. The Civie Club, wiich 
has been instrumental in having wo- 
men nominated as school directors, 
has issued a statement setting forth 


| the good they have done. 


In the seventh ward, for instance, 
o° the two women elected in 1907 tor 
three years, his introduced the 
Penny Savings Stamp System in three 
schools, and raised by her own efforts 
the money necessary to carry it on. 
The other has secured the gift of an 
expensive playground apparatus for 
one school, and introduced the penny 
lunch system in another. She _ has 
paid two hundred visits. to 
schools, and inspected classrooms, cel- 
lars and yards. She has also visited 
the homes of the children in cases of 
illness or death. 

The candidate this year in this ward 
is Miss Emily Hallowell, sister to 
Miss Anna Hallowell, the first woman 
ever appointed to the Philadelphia 
Education, on which she 

many years. Miss Emily 
Hallowell was for a number of years 
at the head of a private school for 
girls—the only school in Philadelphia 
for a long time where girls could be 
adequately prepared for college. 


one 


over 


Roard of 
served for 


Among the candidates from the dif- 
ferent wards are Dr. Clara Marshall, 
dean of the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege; Dr. Sarah Lockrey, president of 
the Woman’s Medical Club of Philadel- 


phia; Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, member of 
the Council of the National Educa- 
tional Association; Miss Mary YV. 


Kemp, head worker in the Church 
Settlement House; and Mrs. Catherine 
Tullidge, founder of the Woman's 
Educational Improvement Association, 
which is now trying to secure the ap- 
pointment of a matron in each school. 
Phila- 
the 
would 
so many names of distinction.” 
EF. M. A. 


“It is a question,” says the 


more men/ candidates 


show 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Louisiana. 

The women of New Orleans are try- 
ing to increase the effectiveness of 
work for delinquent or dependent 
children. Miss Kate Gordon, as presi- 
dent of the Juvenile Court Circle, is 
leading a movement for the establish- 
ment of a State Industrial School pro- 
viding manual training for boys and 
girls. In order to get a fund to start 
this school, Miss Gordon advocates 
levying a special tax, amounting to 
about seventy-five cents on every 
thousand dollars worth of property. 
“Under the clause of our State con- 
stitution which empowers taxpaying 
women to vote on all questions sub- 
mitted to the taxpayers, women own- 
ing property will have the right to 
vote on such a proposition,” says Miss 
Gordon, ‘“‘and I believe every woman 
in New Orleans will be willing to pay 
that small tax.” 

A local lawyer maintains that wom- 
en are eligible to serve as probation 
officers under the provisions of the 
law which created the Juvenile Court 
of the Parish of Orleans. If this opin- 
ion is sustained, there will be two 
public offices open to women in Louisi- 
ana, that of factory inspector, now 
held by Miss Jean Gordon, and that 
of probation officer. 


California. 
Mrs. Lillian Harris Coffin, State 
president, and other representatives 


of the California E. S. A., had a hear- 
ing before the Assembly Committee 
on Constitutional Amendments of the 
California Legislature. The addresses 
made are described as very able. The 
next day the committee reported in 
favor of an amendment granting full 





suffrage to women. Three members 
sent in a minority report against it. 

Some of the suffrage leaders gave a 
dinner party at a fashionable cafe in 
Sacramento to Assemblyman John- 
son, who had introduced their bill, 
and Mrs. Johnson; also to Assembly- 
men J. P. Transue, H. G. Catell, 
Percy A. Johnson, E. C. Hinkle, J. W. 
Stuckenbruck, L. J. Julliard and 
Harry Barndollar, and Senators W. H. 
Savage and Thomas F. Finn. 

The hoary old falsehoods about 
woman suffrage in Colorado are being 
industriously quoted against the bill. 


Illinois. 


The Municipal Suffrage Committee 
had a brilliant luncheon in the rooms 
of the Chicago Woman’s Club the 
other day, with an exceptionally fine 
list of speakers. Jane Addams pre- 
sided. A local paper says: 

Judge Lindsey of Denver's Juve- 
nile Court told Chicago  suffragists 
that he had been saved by women’s 
ballots from defeat at the hands of 
corruptionists. Every recent politi- 
cal reform in Denver is attributed by 
Judge Lindsey to woman suffrage. A 
woman State legislator, he declared, 
has been the author of every bill af- 
fecting the welfare of children. 

‘Wherever I go,” he continued, “I 
find women leading the work for pro- 
tection of children, and it is a shame 
that in this fight they should be 
handicapped by the lack of that great 
weapon, the right to vote. 

“There has been fraud in Colorado 
under woman's suffrage, but not so 
much as before. Conditions have im- 
proved. Better nominations are made, 
and some of the most advanced legis- 
lation has been proposed by women 
in the Legislature.” 

Lindsey’s Mother Converted. 

Judge Lindsey then told how his 
mother, who at first opposed voting, 
had come to consider it a pleasant 
duty. He said that in each of the 
last three campaigns he owed his elec- 
tion to the women voters. 

Judge Merritt W. Pinckney of Chi- 
cago’s Juvenile Court said he might 
have escaped humiliation if women 
had had suffrage when he was de- 
feated. He once lost popularity be- 
cause he advocated paroling youths 
who were first offenders. He declared 
that if women had been enfranchised, 
he would have been supported in his 
stand. 

Miss Jean Gordon, State factory in- 
spector of New Orleans, declared child 


labor laws and legislation regulating 
the employment of women in the 
South cannot be enforced unless the 
ballot is given to women. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley of Chicago, 


the first woman ever appointed chief 
State factory inspector in the United 
States, snid her ends often were de- 
feated because women could not vote 
in Illinois, 

Miss Harriet Grimm, president of 
the College Suffrage League of the 
University of Chicago, told of the 
progress of the suffrage movement in 
that institution. The League had 61 
members and was growing rapidly. 

Thomas C. MacMillan, president of 
the Men's Equal Suffrage League, pre- 
dicted that that organization would 
have 1,000 members soon, and Oliver 
C. Stewart, former State representa- 
tive, promised to help procure them. 

The faculty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity have been canvassed to learn 
how they stand on woman suffrage. 
About 50 were found to be in favor, 





and ten opposed. Of the ten anti- 
suffragists, nine are assistants, not 
full professors. The 50 who favor 
equal rights inelude most of the 
strongest men in both the academic 
department and_ the professional 
schools. The indefatigable Mrs. Mc- 


Culloch is preparing to publish these 
opinions in a booklet. 





Washington. 





In Washington, the suffrage pot is 
boiling and bubbling merrily. As al- 
ready reported in the Woman's Jour- 
nal, the State president, Mrs. Emma 
Smith De Voe, and Mrs. Homer M. 
Hill, of Seattle, are in Olympia work- 
ing for the submission of an amend- 
ment to the State constitution giving 
full suffrage to women. 

Mrs. Hill, who has been an advo- 
cate of the cause in Washington for 
20 years, is reported in the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer as saying that the 
reception given the bill by legislators 
of both Houses has been the most 
favorable in the history of the State. 

“There has been no disposition on 
the part of legislators to regard the 
bill as a joke, as in former sessions,” 
said Mrs. Hill, ‘‘nor is the measure a 
football to be kicked around by the 
lawmakers. Instead, every man we 
have approached has given Mrs. De 
Voe and myself a respectful hearing, 
and many have promised to work for 
the measure.” 

Representative Bell of Pierce has 
introduced the bill. It merely pro- 
vides for adding to the present clause 
prescribing the qualifications of voters 
the words: “There shall be no de- 
nial of the elective franchise at any 
election on account of sex.” It has 
been referred to the judiciary com- 
mittee. 

A Majority in Favor. 

The Post-Intelligencer says: 

“Today the woman suffrage lobby 
announced that a majority of the 
House and of the Senate was pledged 








to support the suffrage bill. A two- 
thirds majority is necessary to pass 
a 

Suffragists Peel Potatoes. 

The State Suffrage Association has 
opened legislative headquarters at 
Olympia, and the mewspapers evident- 
ly think it quite a point in favor of 
equal suffrage that the officers of the 
Association do the house-work. The 
Olympia correspondent of a Seattle 
daily writes: 

“The woman suffrage lobby has 
aroused the admiration of the women 
of Olympia. After a hard day’s work 
endeavoring to convince legislators of 
the justice of their bill, the suffragists 
go home to their headquarters to don 
aprons and to do the cooking. There 
are no servants at the _ suffragist 
headquarters, and the women who are 
demanding votes for their sisters, are 
showing by their example that they 
can maintain a home, while seeking 
franchise rights.” 

The Post-Intelligencer publishes a 
large picture showing Mrs. De Voe 
and Mrs. William Belote peeling po- 
tatoes, while Mrs. George Mellott 
handles a broom. Besides directing 
attention to the housewifely accom- 
plishments of these ladies, it notes 
the fact that, “unlike other lobbyists, 


the suffragists do not have a large 
fund to spend.” 
An Influential Convert. 


The Seattle Times says: 

“Frank Bradsberry, the genial and 
effulgent member from the Skagit, 
has declared in the open that he will 
champion woman suffrage on the floor 
of the House. 

“This caused 
the House and official circles 
State, but no little consternation in 
the ranks of those stern males who 
refuse to see where a woman has any- 
thing to say about running the affairs 
of the country of which she is a land- 
owner and taxpayer. 

“Bradsberry is a banker at Sedro- 
Woolley, in Skagit County, and has 
been thought a strong man among 
men. The idea that a man who 
handles the business and financial 
affairs of the men who are making the 
great Northwest would capitulate to 
the wiles of the suffragists would 
yesterday have been scouted, but to- 
day fellow members of the Legisla- 
ture shake their heads sadly, and sol- 
emnly admit that the story is true. 

“They counted ‘Brad’ strong against 
the suffragettes. Imagine then their 
astonishment when Bradsberry, re- 
turning from Seattle, suddenly an- 
nounced that he was ‘going to fight 
for what the women wanted.’ 

“This does not mean woman suf- 
frage?’ he was asked. 

“*Yes, woman suffrage and any- 
thing else the women are down here 
for,’ answered the Skagit statesman. 
‘Ll believe the women have been given 
the worst of it, and if they want any- 
thing from me, they can have it. 
What's more, I want to tell you fel- 
lows that they can come to my seat 
with any petitions or requests they 
have, and | will put them through, or 
the House will know there has been 
a fight.’ 

“What the members would like to 
know is what happened to Bradsberry 
when he went to Seattle. He refuses 
to tell, but insists that he means 
what he says, and that he will fight 
through the House anything the wom- 
en want.” 

Mr. Bradsberry has been in the habit 
of giving a big banquet to his friends 
at some time during each session of 
the Legislature. It has been a promi- 


not only surprise in 
of the 


nent political and _ social feature. 
Hitherto it has always been a stag 
party; but Mr. Bradberry has an- 


nounced that this time he will give a 
dinner exclusively to the ladies in- 
stead. This aroused great protest and 
lamentation among the men, however, 
and he now says that later he may 
perhaps also give “a feed to the 
men.” 
They May Win. 

A correspondent with a visible anti- 
suffrage animus writes: 

“The woman suffrage bill has a de- 
cidedly fair chance of passage. The 
House has been polled and the women 
have a majority. What is more as- 
tounding, the Senate seems disposed 
to hearken to the ery for the ballot.” 


Oregon. 





One House of the Oregon Legis- 
lature has voted for an amendment 
providing that a measure which has 
been once submitted to the voters and 
defeated cannot be submitted again 
for eight years. This will not touch 
the suffrage amendment, as the latest 
initiative petition asks for the balsot 








for women who pay taxes—a new 
measure. 
New York. 
Prof. Charles Zueblin spoke on 


Woman Suffrage at Cooper Union on 
the evening of Feb. 1. under the aus- 
pices of the People’s Institute in co- 
operation with the Equality League of 
Self-Supporting Women. 

This is the first time the People’s 
Institute has put suffrage in its regu- 
lar program, and the first time it has 
co-operated with a suffrage organiza- 
tion. There was a huge attendance. 

Prof. Charles Sprague Smith was 
chairman, and among the 150 prom- 
inent persons who consented to sit 
on the platform were: Mrs. Edgerton 
Winthrop, Jr., sister-in-law of the 
Mayor, and wife of chairman of the 
Board of Education; Mrs. Lorillard 
Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. Forbes Morgan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frances Cabot, Mrs. John 
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Winter Brannon, Mrs. Samuel Unter- | Mr. Wood’s lack of judgment was 


myer, Mr. and Mrs. William M. Ivins, 
Miss Morrison, sister-in-law of Tim- 
othy Woodruff; Mr. and Mrs. John 
Milholland, Dr. Walter Hervey, Head 
of Board of School Examiners; Dr. 
Darlington, Head of Board of Health; 
Dr. S. Josephine Baker, Head of De- 
partment of School Hygiene; Dr. 
Leipziger, Head of evening lectures of 
Board of Education; Miss Kate Clag- 
horn, Registrar of Tenement House 
Department; Commissioner and Mrs. 
Watchorn, Dr. and Mrs. Simon Flex- 
ner, Head Rockefeller Research 
Laboratory; Dr. Annie Daniel, Head 
Infirmary for Women and Children; 
Mr. and Mrs. Simkhovitch, Heads 
Greenwich House Settlement; Miss 
Wald, Head Nurses’ Settlement; Miss 
Matthews, Head Hartley Settlement; 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Erskine Ely, Miss 
Annie Lenalie, Manager People’s 
Symphony Concert Society; Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Mrs. William 
Cummings Story, President Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Miss Grace 
Strachan, Head of Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Prof. and Mrs. John Dewey, Prof. 
and Mrs. Shotwell, Prof. Margaret 
Maltby, Prof. W. P. Montague, all of 
Columbia University; Prof. Balliet, N. 
Y. University; Miss Kinney, Head Do- 
mestic Science Department of Teach- 
ers’ College; Dean Clarence Ashley, 
Head Law School; the presidents of 
the Central Federated Union and the 
Brooklyn Labor Union; Mrs. Grymes, 
Women’s Trade Union League; Mrs. 
John Calvin Day, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, 
Mrs. Lydia K. Commander, Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake, Dr. Mercy, Mrs. 
Harry Hastings, Mrs. Cornelius Poil- 
lon, owner of potteries; Mrs. Wendell 
Bush, and Katherine Kidder, the well- 
known actress. 


“Bed-Bug Lindsey.” 

This was the refined and polished 
manner in which Frederick Wood, 
speaking in condemnation of woman 
suffrage in Colorado for the New York 
anti-suffragists, referred to Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey, the Denver magistrate 
who has won national and interna- 
tional fame as a judge of the juvenile 
court. 

Here are other specimens 
Wood's oratorical style: 

“There are some quarters of New 
York where the women wouldn’t know 
a Republican from a rhinoceros tail, 
if they saw it comin’ along the street.” 

“You know, ladies, you’ll follow the 
bellwether. If a leader of fashion 
can’t find her hat some morning and 
slaps on the coal scuttle with the 
feather duster sticking through it and 
goes down street in it, you'll all go 
and do the same.” 

“Gov. Shafroth is an honorable man 
—as men go. You know we men 
wouldn't trust a man out of sight that 
was too honorable.” 

Mr. Wood spoke at the Berkeley 
Theatre for the National League for 
the Civic Education of Women on the 
evening of Jan, 22. The lecture was 
scheduled for 8.20. At 8.30 there were 
only 44 persons in the house; I count- 
ed them. At 8.45, minutes after 
the advertised hour, there were 66 
persons in the theatre. Although the 
lecture had received a_two-column 
preliminary notice in the New York 
Times of the previous Sunday, there 
were at no time 100 persons in the 
auditorium, and of these I counted 
seven reporters, who were there be- 
cause they were obliged to be. In the 
gallery, where I sat, exactly nine per- 
sons were scattered lonesomely among 
the serried tiers of empty seats. Re- 
calling the audience of 3000 packed 
into Carnegie Hall on the night of 
the Snowden meeting, the two great 
tiers of boxes filled with enthusiastic 
box parties, the stage packed to the 
wings—I found it in my heart to be 
sorry for the Antis. 

The temper of the two audiences 
differed as greatly as their numbers. 
If ever there was an ice bath, it was 
that meeting. “Not a hand,” as the 
actors say. Not a ripple of applause, 
not a murmur of laughter, not a note 
of response. The speaker was in a 
hard position. And, as I recalled that 
happy, laughing, clapping crowd at 
Carnegie, those jubilant three thou- 
sand who caught every point and ap- 
plauded it to the echo, I realized that 
even the women who employ speak- 
ers to decry their own sex do not 
enjoy it when they hear it. 

Mr. Wood's conclusion was: 
is in the power of the church. Col- 
orado is ruled by the vicious. In 
Wyoming and Idaho the women are 
indifferent. No single influence for 
good or betterment have the women 
introduced in those four States which 
they could not have done without the 
ballot. Not a single child labor law, 
not a single law for the protection of 
their own property rights have they 
enacted which do not exist in other 
States. If the woman is to go into 
politics, she must do things, not mere- 
ly promise to do them and then do 
nothing. She has done nothing in the 
suffrage States. What would she do 
in New York?” 

When he closed there were just 
three lone women left in the gallery, 
where nine had been before, and the 
floor below had suffered in like man- 
ner. No hundreds flocked to the plat- 
form to shake the speaker’s hand, as 
they did at the Carnegie meeting. 
Quite sadly and alone he went away, 
and the richly-gowned directors of the 
League in the boxes donned their op- 
era cloaks and followed him into the 
night, which was not more frosty than 
the atmosphere within. 
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responsible for much of his cool re- 
ception. His curious ideas of wit and 
humor helped to discourage an audi- 
ence prepared to be friendly to him. 
Also, Mr. = had not a good word 
for any uman being in Colorado 
whom he mentioned by name. His 
fulsome descriptions of the “beautiful 
women,” the “splendid men,” the 
“sweet, holy women,” the “nice, good 
men” of Colorado, when speaking of 
them in general, gave way to vituper- 
ation whenever he spoke of any one 
personally. 

{Mr. Wood went back into the 
ancient history of woman suffrage in 
Colorado, and Miss Reynolds says no 
one but an old Denverite could real- 
ize how disingenuous was his presen- 
tation of it. She dissects with vigor 
his long series of misstatements, but 
we are obliged to omit the ancient 
history part for lack of space. Eds. 
W. J.) 

“The ladies have made a great hulla- 
balloo in Colorado over the election 
of Lindsey—Judge B. B. Lindsey—Bed- 
bug Lindsey, the men call him in Colo- 
rado when they are alone. When the 
women are around they call him Busy 
Bee Lindsey. If the ladies of Colo- 
rado think they are entitled to the 
credit of Lindsey’s eleetion I don’t 
think there is a man who wants to de- 
prive them of that honor. I wouldn’t 
for one. Men don’t like Lindsey, but 
the ladies do. They kind o’ Pa- 
derewski him, you know. He's popu- 
lar with the ladies, but he isn’t popular 
with the men. He’s spent more time 
touring the United States at so much 
per hour, telling the ladies when to 
spank their children, than he has in at- 
tending to the duties of his office. He 
hasn't regenerated Colorado politics or 
Colorado women, and the kids in Den- 
ver are just as mean and swear just 
as hard as they do anywhere else. 
Why, I went to hear him lecture down 
in New Orleans, and I thought I'd 
made a mistake and got into a bar- 
gain sale, there were so many more 
women than men there. If the ladies 
want to claim the -responsibility for 
his election, I’m willing. But if they’re 
responsible for his election they must 
be responsible for U. S. Senator Gug- 
genheim’s. Are they willing to shoul- 
der that responsibility? Guggenheim; 
Gug - Gug - Gug - Guggenheim. MHasn’t 
that an enchanting sound?” 

Mr. Wood gurgled the first syllable 
of the name in his throat in a humor- 
ous manner, but there were no smiles. 
This attempt to ridicule a Jewish 
name fell as flat as ail the other wit 
of the evening. 

“At the last election the women 
elected Lindsey, and they elected three 
women; one State Superintendent of 
schools, one County Superintendent of 
schools in Denver, and one they pun- 
ished by sending her to the Legisla- 
ture. That is the result of 15 years 
of woman suffrage in Colorado. What 
right have we to believe that the 
women of New York would do any 
better?’ 

Mr. Wood called upon us to defeat 
United States senators and destroy 
the social evil. I humbly submit that 
those jobs are too big for us—at any 
rate just now. There are, however, 
some little jobs that we have done. 
Here are some of them: 

We never had a State home for de- 
pendent children in Colorado till the 
women got the vote. That was one of 
the first things we established. It 
has always been a model institution, 
with a model placing-out system, and 
it has always been admirably and eco- 
nomically administered by a board of 
five, of whom four were women. 

We never had a State industrial 
school for wayward girls in Colorado 
till the women got the vote, although 
there was an extensive and costly one 
for boys. We never had a State trav- 
elling library, or district libraries in 
Denver, till the women got the vote. 
The Colorado State Travelling Libra- 
ry has been an educator and a god- 
send in that State of appalling dis- 
tances, high railroad fares, and remote 
and secluded hamlets. It has been 
magnificently administered, on an in- 
finitesimal amount of money, by a 
commission composed entirely of wom- 
en, of which Mrs, A. M. Welles has 
always served as chairman, without 
pay. 
We never had a woman president of 
the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rection till women got the vote, since 
when Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker filled 
the office very ably for several years. 
We never had a woman State Superin- 
tendent of Education before. A wom- 
an has occupied the office ever since, 
and Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell gained a 
national reputation in her administra- 
tion of the office. 

One year after we got the ballot a 
law was passed making mothers and 


fathers equal legal guardians of their | 


children. It took the women of Mas- 
sachusetts 55 years to get such a law. 
In only 12 States of the union does 
this law exist. 

Next we raised the age of consent 
to 18. 

The Cliff Dwelling National Reser- 
vation is the only instance, I think, 
in which Colorado women have been 
able to make their influence felt in 
national legislation. When I first 
went to Colorado those cliff houses, 
priceless to the student and archaeolo- 
gist, were entirely unprotected. Any 
ranchman could go up and excavate 
the pottery, and the latter was hawked 
about in second-rate curio shops of 
Denver, or employed for the accom- 
modation of house plants by the 
ranchmen’s wives of the vicinity. The 
region is now a national reservation, 
a pride and credit to the country. The 
women of Colorado are responsible for 
it. 








Among the laws for the benefit of 
children which Colorado women 
voters have sceured are those forbid- 
ding the insuring of lives of children 
under ten; requiring at least half the 
board of county visitors to be women; 
requiring public school lessons on 
humane treatment of animals; making 
the Colorado Humane Society a State 
bureau of child and animal protection; 
making education compulsory for all 
children between eight and 16, except 
those of 14 who have completed the 
eighth grade and are dependent on 
themselves for support; providing that 
union high schools may be formed by 
uniting school districts; providing that 
any person employing a child under 
14 in mine, mill, smelter or factory 
shall be punished by imprisonment in 
addition to fine; forbidding children 
of 16 to work more than eight hours 
a day in any mill, factory or store; 
making it a criminal offense to con- 
tribute to the delinquency of a child. 

It is this last law, the celebrated 
“parental responsibility” act, which 
enabled Judge Lindsey to achieve his 
famous work. Under it he brought 
saloon-keepers, managers of messen- 
ger companies and parents alike into 
court, and, to their unbounded dis- 
gust, sent them to jail, or fined them, 
for the delinquency of the child under 
their care, or employed by them, or 
fond in their winerooms. 

Perhaps every one of these meas- 
ures can be found somewhere else. 
But is there any State in which they 
can all be found, all passed in just 
seven sessions of the State Legisla- 
ture, and their enforcement insisted 
on until the determination culminated 
in an election which resounded from 
Maine to California? 

There have been other achieve- 
ments. The women knocked the em- 
blems off the Australian ballot, for 
instance. Nobody “votes pictures” in 
Colorado. He must at least be able 
to read the name of the man he is 
voting for. The indeterminate sen- 
tence for prisoners was another meas- 
ure in which the women were deeply 
interested. Laws making it a mis- 
demeanor to fail to support aged or 
infirm parents; requiring joint signa- 
ture of husband and wife to every 
chattel mortgage on household goods 
or homestead were others. 

Perhaps all these laws are to be 
found in other States, but they did not 


exist in Colorado till the women got 
the vote. In other States, probably, 
women would find other desirable 
things to be done. Those were the 


things which we found to do. 
Colorado women got a law, too, 
making eight hours the legal day for 
women laundry workers, who must 
stand continuously on their feet in the 
midst of intense heat. A certain judge 
declared it unconstitutional. That 
judge was retired to private life at 
the last election. Why didn’t Mr. 
Wood mention that? Now the women 
have gone at it again, and, as a pre- 
liminary, well-to-do women of Denver 
are organizing the laundry workers 
into unions, to stand for their own 
rights. Mr. Wood may not see it, but 
that sort of thing, although painfully 
slow, is the only yeal way to strike a 
blow at the social evil. Girls guaran- 
teed a reasonable working day, so 
that their health and strength may be 
protected, will be much less likely to 
drop down and out into the under- 
world. 
an whom they “punished” by sending 
her to the Legislature, has just intro- 
duced the bill limiting the hours of 
female wage workers a second time. 
Mr. Wood said that Judge Lindsey 
and the three women elected were the 
sole results of 15 years of woman suf- 


frage. I think when he reflects he 
will admit that he exaggerated. 
When Mr. Wood says that the 


women could have prevented Guggen- 
heim’s election he says what is not 
true. If there is any one thing that 
is uncontrollable by the people of this 
country it is the election of U. 5S. 
senators. The fathers of the Repub- 
lic were like the Antis in one thing. 
They were afraid to trust the people 
too far. They arranged to let them 
elect one branch of the national par- 
liament, but the higher was to be re- 
stricted more carefully. If there is 
any one change in our organic law 
which the people demand more than 
popular election of U. S. Senators, I 
do not know what it is. U. S. Sena- 
tors are not elected by the people. The 
people cannot get at them. They are 
elected by the Legislatures, and to all 
the difficulties and complications of 
ordinary elections is added this re- 
moval of the Senators from the votes 
of the people. Mr. Wood spoke as 
bitterly as any ‘‘muckraker”’ concern- 
ing the U. S. Senate. President Roose- 
velt seems to agree with him. All 
over the United States there is a gen- 
eral feeling that the Senate does not 
represent the people, but special in- 
terests. Mr. Wood demands that the 
women of Colorado should remedy 
this condition, or be pronounced un- 
worthy of the franchise. But he does 
not say that the men of Montana or 
New York should be deprived of the 
franchise for the same thing. 

Now let us have a little straight 
talk about those same slum dwellers. 
Mr. Wood says the fallen women are 
“the arbiters of Denver's election. 
They control it, and no one else does.” 
In that case, the prostitutes of Denver 
elected Judge Lindsey. Either they 
did, or Mr. Wood is mistaken. Mr. 
Wood says that the Chief of Police 
controls the situation absolutely 
through the votes of these women, 


their male companions, and the dive- 
keepers, etc. 

Mr. Wood’s whole contention that 
“the vote of the fallen women is the 
arbiter of Denver’s elections” is false. 
I will prove it to the satisfaction of 





Mrs. Alma Lafferty, the wom- | 





| 
| 


| 





any person, no matter how ignorant 
of the circumstances. 

The position of Chief of Police of 
Denver is worth several thousand dol- 
lars a year. Presumably the man who 
holds it does so not for the public 
benefit, but for the money. If any 
Chief of Police had the power abso- 
lutely to control the election, is it con- 
ceivable that he would not use that 
power to keep himself in office? <A 
change of Mayor commonly means a 


change in the Chief of Police since 
the Mayor appoints the Chief. A 
change of party invariably does. If 


the Chief of Police, through the fallen 
women, could absolutely control the 
election on which his own job de- 
pends, we should have seen, through 
the last fifteen years, the same party 
in power in Denver that was in power 
when the women got the vote. The 
Denver city election is quite separate 
from the State election. It takes 
place at a different time. The Den- 
ver Chief of Police, with his “fallen 
women,” could have controlled it 
quite independent of “free silver” or 
any other State or national issue. As 
a matter of fact, since women‘got the 
vote Denver has had every variety of 
Mayor and Chief of Police known to 
the kaleidoscopic changes of Denver 
politics: Populist, Democratic, Silver 
Republican and Gold Republican. 

The whole electorate together forms 
an average, which is shown in re- 
sults after a certain length of time. 
In that average all elements of the 
population have their part: the Ger- 
mans, the Irish, the Negroes, the 
saloons, the business interests, the 
churches, high finance, the slums, the 
radicals, the conservatives. It all 
mixes together to make the average. 
ivery ticket is a compromise. Al- 
most every law is a compromise. The 
administration of laws is a compro- 
mise among the various interests. 
When the women come in, they affect 
this compromise. They help make up 
the average, and they introduce cer- 
tain elements into that average which 
would not be there without them. 
They cannot dominate the rest of the 
electorate. If they could and did, 
that would be autocracy, not democ- 
racy. The element which gets what 
it wants nearly all the time in this 
country is the great financial inter- 
ests. That is because the men who 
control these interests are the 
strongest and most astute. As other 
elements in the electorate grow in 
strength and intelligence, they affect 
the average, the compromise, more 
and more. Women take their part 
in affecting the final product of legis- 
lation, and the final administration of 
government. The records in Colorado 
and everywhere that they vote show 
that they affect the average in the 
line of protection of women, children 
and the home, the extension of educa- 
tion and humanitarian movements 
generally. 

It was quite evident that Mr. Wood 
didn’t like the election of Judge 
Lindsey at all. He told the other sins 
of Colorado women in an oratorical 
way. But when he came to Lindsey 
he grew vituperative, and called un- 
dignified names. One doesn't do that 
un one has personal feeling. In 
this he represents many men of Den- 
ver. Does anybody suppose there are 
not a lot of sore politicians in both 
parties today in Denver—sore to see 
a lot of women knock out their plans 
and their candidates? There are; and 
these would be glad to take the bal- 
lot away from the women if they 
could. It is not when woman suffrage 
works badly that it raises unto itself 


less 


enemies. It is when it works too 
well, 

There is a little incident of the 
Lindsey campaign which I wonder Mr. 
Wood didn’t tell. He must have 
known it, for it happened in his own 
party. As the popular clamor for 
Lindsey grew, one of the parties 


thought of putting him on its ticket, 
to catch votes. The president of one 
of the great public service corpora- 
tions of Denver thereupon threatened 
to withdraw the $5000 contribution he 
had promised. So Lindsey was left 
off the ticket. 

1 ean tell Mr. Wood one thing that 
will comfort him. This Lindsey elec- 
tren is not the last thing of the kind 
the women will do. Denver women 
have learned a great many things. 
They have learned now how to break 
away from the parties and act togeth- 
er. They will do it again some time; 
and the possibility that they may do 
it at any time will add immeasurably 
to their power inside their own par- 
ties. There is no salvation for us in 
party slavery. 

One other thing I can tell Mr. Wood. 
He would not dare to make that 
speech in Denver. He wouldn’t dare 
get on a platform in a woman’s meet- 
ing in Denver and tell us about our 
gleaming teeth and beaming smiles 
and streaming plumes. Men speak 
civilly both to and of us in public in 
Denver, and when they address us, 
they address us as rational beings. 

Minnie J. Reynolds. 
Progressive Union. 

The National Progressive Woman 
Suffrage Union held its first anniver- 
sary reception at Duryea’s Academy, 
210 West 72d street, on Jan. 18. The 
meeting was well attended. Besides 
members and friends, a large number 
indirectly interested helped to swell 
the gathering, and many of the latter 
joined the association. Among friends 
of the cause unable to be present who 
sent regrets was Mr. Keir Hardie. 
Congratulations were received from 
Mrs, Despard, the sister of General 
Sir John French, and others interest- 
ed in militant suffrage work. 

Mrs. Webster Powell of Brooklyn 
helped to render the evening enjoy- 


able by her charming music. 
contributors to the “feast of reason 
and flow of soul” were Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake, Mrs. Lydia K. Com- 
mander, Mrs. Eugene Wood, Mrs. Dan- 
iel De Leon and others. The commit- 
tee who assisted in receiving consist- 
ed of Mrs. B. Borrman-Wells, Mrs. 
Olive Pierce, Miss Helen Murphy, Miss 
Gertrude Colles, Miss Mary Coleman 
and Dr. Maude Glasgow. 

On Jan. 21, the N, P. W. S. U. was 
asked to address the Men's League of 
the Calvary Baptist Church (Dr. 
MacArthur's Church). The large hall 
was well filled with men and women, 
most of whom manifested an intelli- 
gent interest, and questions were 
asked that showed how much thought 
is now being given to the question. 

On Jan. 22, the Union held the first 
of a series of meetings at the Circle, 
59th street, where a room has been 
generously lent them for use every 
Wednesday evening; so that it will 
be possible to hold meetings either 
indoors or outdoors, according to the 
weather. The outdoor meetings seem 
to reach a class which hitherto has 
given but little attention to the ques- 
tion and is much in need of instruc- 


Other 


tion. Maude Glasgow. 
State Mass Meetings. 
The New York State W. S. A. has 


lately finished holding a week's series 
of mass meetings along the Hudson 
River. These have been most suc- 
cessful and enthusiastic. The chief 
speaker was Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 
Others taking part were Mrs. Ella 
Hawley Crossett, Mrs. Henry Villard, 


Miss Harriet May Mills, and Miss 
Helen Drummond of England. The 
meetings opened at Yonkers in 


Library Hall, on the afternoon of Jan. 
19. There was a large audience, in- 
cluding representative women from 
many other towns of the county. From 
the Mount Vernon P. E. Club came 
Mrs. McAfee and six other members; 
from New Rochelle came Mrs. George 
D. Harris. Mrs. William Hartley 
opened the meeting, and Mrs. McAfee 
and Mrs. Flint gave bright addresses. 
They were followed by Mrs. Crossett, 
Mrs. Villard and Miss Shaw. Miss 
Mills conducted the Question Box. 

At Nyack, where the next meeting 
was held, the speakers were allowed 
to address the girls in four of the 
factories. There was much enthusi- 
asm at the meetings. Mrs. Kelly of 
New York presided in the afternoon. 
One of the special features was a 
Question Box, which was a lively one 
on that day. 

At Kingston Miss Mills addressed 
the students of the High School, find- 
ing a most responsive hearing from 
both scholars and teachers. The meet- 
ing was held in the Methodist Church. 
Mrs. Crossett, Miss Drummond and 
Miss Mills spoke in the afternoon. In 
the evening Miss Shaw addressed a 
large congregation, many remaining 
after prayer meeting. 

The crowning event of the week 
was the meeting at Poughkeepsie, held 
in the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation Hall. Here a long list of 
patrons and patronesses headed the in- 
vitation to the meetings. Vassar Col- 
lege was represented by a large num- 
ber of the faculty and students. Dr. 
Grace E. Kimball of Poughkeepsie pre- 
sided at the evening meeting, and ex- 
pressed her deep interest in the cause, 
which is gaining ground rapidly in this 
conservative city. 

At Hudson, on Saturday evening, the 
beautiful New Court House was well 
filled with an appreciative audience. 
The Rey. Dr. Park, a leading clergy- 
man of the city, made a strong address 
endorsing woman suffrage. A num- 
ber of teachers were present and ex- 
pressed their deep interest. 


The second series of meetings 
opened in Troy on Feb. 1. This will 
also be addressed by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw and other speakers, including 
Mrs. Florence Kelly, Mrs. Crossett 
and Miss Mills. Schenectady, Albany, 
Amsterdam and Gloversville will be 
visited. H. M. M. 





District of Columbia. 





The District Equal Suffrage Associ- 
ation will hold an informal tea and 
conference on petition work at the 
National Woman Suffrage Headquar- 
ters, 1823 H street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Tuesday, Feb. 9, from 
3 to 6 P. M. All interested are cor- 
dially invited. 





New Jersey. 





Mrs. Clara Laddy, the new presi- 
dent of the New Jersey W. S. A., is 
proving herself an active and efficient 
officer. She has visited all the local 
branches of the State Association, and 
set them to circulating the National 
petition. After her address before the 
Civie Club of Trenton the other day, 
nine women joined the association. At 
every meeting she invites subscrip- 
tions to Progress and the Woman’s 
Journal. 


Rev. George Whitehead, pastor of 
the Bergen Point M. E. Chureh of 
Bayonne, preached an eloquent ser- 
mon in favor of woman suffrage re- 
cently, and the Bayonne Daily Times 
gave a four-column report. 





Dr. Mary D. Hussey is working like 
a Trojan in superintending the peti- 
tion work. 





(Continued on Page 24.) 
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THE WILD GEESE. 


By James Herbert Morse. 





The wild geese, flying in the night, 


behold 
Our sunken towns lie underneath a 
sea 
Which buoys them on its billows. 
Liberty 
They have, but such as those frail 


barks of old 
crossed unsounded mains to 
search our wold. 
To them the night unspeakable is 
free; 
They have the moon and stars for 
company; 
To them no foe but the 
cold 
And froth of polar currents darting 
past, 
That have been nigh the world’s end 
lair of storms. 
Enormous billows float 
forms; 
Yet these frail beings, tossing on the 


That 


remorseless 


their fragile 


Vast 

Of wild revolving winds, feel no dis- 
may; 

‘Tis we who dread the thunder, and 


not they. 





TO SUFFRAGISTS AND ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


The New Year begins with very 
much to encourage those who are 
working for that international order 
and justice which is the pre-requisite 
to peace. The bloodless Turkish 
revolution, which was largely due to 
the quiet work of peace advocates, has | 
astounded the world with the hopeful 


possibilities of a people who were 
popularly supposed to be the worst 
in Europe. The war cloud which 


seemed about to descend on Europe, 
owing to the surprising action of 
Austria, has through the wisdom and 
patience of the Turkish people and} 


the general abhorrence of a European | 


war been dispersed. 

The tremendous ovation given to} 
Americans by the Japanese upon the 
arrival of the fleet has convinced all 
who saw it of the genuineness of the 
Japanese friendship for America. As 
one officer pointed out, it is impossible 
to train thousands of Japanese chil- 
dren to play a part and show for 
weeks a feeling that did not belong 
to their home teaching and daily life. 
The recent exchange of notes between 
the United States and Japan, together 
with Japan’s action regarding emi- 
grants to this country, has shown how 
unreasonable and wicked have been 
the suspicions and aspersions of which 
a certain irresponsible element in our 
country have been guilty. China’s 
friendliness to our country has been 
remarkably shown by her plan to 
spend the whole of the indemnity 
which the United States very properly 
returned to her, in educating hun- 
dreds of her future leaders at our uni- 
versities. 

The Central American States last 
May their International Su- 
preme Court, for whose building Mr. 
Carnegie has given $100,000, and the 
peaceful settlement this autumn of 
the first difficulty between two of 
these formerly turbulent States marks 
the history of Latin re- 





opened 


an era in 
publics. 
The United States not only, as in 
the long past, stands without an 
enemy in the world, but has not the 
slightest warrant for any suspicion of 
unfriendliness from any Power. The 
proposition, therefore, to add four new 
battleships to number, 
and the increase 
enormously the size of a battle- | 
ship, thus setting a new stand- 
ard for the world to follow, is some-| 


our present 


other proposal to 





thing that the American people should | 
not tolerate for one moment. The 
amount sent by the United States gov- 
ernment for the relief of the sufferers 
in the most appalling disaster in hu- 
man history—namely, $800,000 for 
Italy—it should be remembered, is 
$70,000 less than the annual cost of 
running one of our first-class battle- 
ships. The grotesque disproportion | 
between our expenditure for the! 
wounded and starving in Italy or for 
lessening 160,000 deaths by tuber- 
culosis annually, and for diminishing 
needless accidents and forest fires in 
our Own country, with that for the 
preparation to defend 
supposititious 





ourselves 
against a foreign foe 
sometime in the future, is something 
which intelligent women should im- 
press upon our voters and taxpayers. 
It is sometimes argued that any pro- 
test against recommendations of the 
President or his secretaries in the cab- 
inet shows disloyalty to the govern- 
ment. It should be remembered that 
it is Congress which makes the laws 
and expends money, not the Executive 
Department, and that Congress itself 





is the paid servant of the people. 
The loyalty to which we are bound 
is to the noblest American ideals, to 
reason and to justice. 

A new danger to the peace cause ap- 
pears in the establishment of a new 
society, ostensibly in the interests of 
peace, but urging an “adequate navy,” 
which, as interpreted by the leaders in 
the movement, involves a huge in- 
crease of our present navy. Naturally, 
everyone wants an adequate navy, but 
the real peace workers of the world 
believe that a smaller navy than we 
have now is quite adequate to pro- 
tect a nation which in all its history 
has never been attacked. Your atten- 


} tion is called to the statement which 


been 
been 


has widely published and 
has sent to every member 
of Congress, entitled, “Thirty Reasons 
Why the Navy Should Not be En- 
larged,” signed by Andrew Carnegie, 
Charles Francis Adams, Jane Addams, 
Rabbi Wise, Washington Gladden, 
eminent university presidents and pro- 
fessors, and men in every walk of 
life. A large number of the leading 
minds of the country are perceiving 
that it is high time to call a halt upon 
reckless diversions of the people's 
from the real needs to the 
fictitious needs conjured up in the 
imagination of those whose whole 
training has been military. 

Is it not incumbent upon women 
the ballot to protest to 
Congressmen, and to act at once, be- 
fore the vote is taken which might 
add $60,000,000 to usual annual 
expenditure for armaments, and con- 
sequently would proportionately in- 
crease the war budgets of other na- 


money 


who desire 


our 


tions ?* 

After early in 
March, there is much to be done for 
The National Peace 
Congress will be held in Chicago the 
last of April, at which it is hoped there 
will from the Na- 
tional and local organizations that I am 
addressing. Preparations for the ob 
servance of May 18, the anniversary 
of the opening of the first Hague Con- 
ference, will be much more extended 
this than heretofore. The new 
School Peace League, of which Super- 
intendent Van Sickle of Baltimore is 
president, has enlisted the interest of 
the leading educators of the country, 
and will play an important part in 
the future in the teaching of history 
that is in the making, which is mar- 
velously uniting the nations into an 
organized world in which each part is 
dependent on the other. Further in- 


Congress’ closes 


the peace cause. 


be delegates sent 


year 


formation in regard to this League can} 


be obtained from the secretary, Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro 
street, Boston, Mass. 

matter of interest is the 
wide-spread circulation of a petition to 
the Third Hague Conference for a 
general arbitration treaty, to include 
all difficulties that might arise be- 
tween nations. Miss Anna B. Eckstein 
is devoting her whole time to the cir- 
culation of these petitions in many 
countries, and hopes to present many 
millions of signatures when the Con- 
ference convenes, about six years 
hence. All who are willing to help 


Another 


her in getting signatures may address | 


her at 30 
Mass. 


Newbury street, Boston, 

It is hoped that every woman’s or- 
ganization will devote at least one 
meeting a year to the study of the 


peace question. The following sug- 


gestions may perhaps be helpful: Pre- | 


pare for the meeting carefully by send- 
ing for literature 
Peace Society, 31 Beacon street, Bos- 
ton, a month in advance of your meet- 
ing. Let the remarks deal with con- 
crete questions, and not vague, gen- 
eral aspects of the whole movement. 
Avoid wasting time in discussing the 
horrors of war; no one wants war, and 
argument against it is wasted. Show 
the great achievements in world-or- 
ganization and show why the end of 
war between nations is bound to come 
iges before race prejudice, murders, 
intemperance, corruption and other 
evils disappear. Especially emphasize 
he impotency of huge armaments, and 
show the evil of the incessant news- 
naper talk about military matters. 
*ocus attention on real enemies of our 
country within our borders. 

I shall be glad to receive sugges- 
tions from and to correspond with 
iny member of the Woman’s Suffrage 
Clubs, or of the organizations in the 
National Council of Women, as to 
their furtherance of the peace cause, 


*Since this was written, the bill appropriating 
$13 ',000,000 has passed the House, but it has not 


yet passed the Senate. [Eps. W. J- 


to the American’ 


which it should be remembered is 
primarily the cause of justice. 
Lucia Ames Mead. 
Chairman of the Peace and Arbitra- 
tion Departments of the National 
Council of Women and of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 





A copy of Mrs. Mead’s revised 
“Primer of the Peace Movement” and 
of her pamphlet on “Some Fallacies of 
Captain Mahan” will be mailed on ap 
plication to any member of the above- 
mentioned organizations. Please en- 
close stamp. 

Boston, Mass., 
39 Newbury Street, 
January 16, 1909. 


PROGRESSIVE IOWA. 


Women lead, perhaps, in a move 
now being made in Iowa, and natural- 
ly, since on them falls most of the 
burden which it is proposed to lessen 
The W. C. T. U. asks the Legislature 
of Iowa to pass an act declaring sev- 
eral diseases contagious and _ infec- 
tious, and providing for isolation and 
quarantine. A _ petition addressed to 
the Legislature and signed by promi- 
nent physicians and jurists has these 
introductory declarations: 

“More deaths in this State may be 
traced to gonorrhea and syphilis than 
to smallpox, yellow fever, diphtheria, 
searlet fever, and measles combined.” 

“From ten to twenty per cent. of 
the blindness in this State results 
from these diseases.” 

“From fifty to ninety per cent. of 
the inflammatory diseases of the pel- 
vis for which women are operated 
upon in this State result from these 
diseases.” 

The tragedy of the last declaration 
is that in most cases no blame what- 
She pays 





ever attaches to the woman. 


for the sins of man. 

The present state of public opinion 
on this situation is indicated by the 
fact that the proposed bill is endorsed 
| by: 
The lowa State Bar Association. 
lowa State Medical Society. 

The lowa State Dental Society. 

State Society lowa Medical Women. 

lowa Congress of Mothers. 

Epworth Seminary. 

lowa State College. 

Iowa State Normal School. 

Coe College. 

Tobin College. 

Buena Vista College. 

The Superintendent of 
struction. 

Simpson College. 

Western Normal Business 
and Conservatory. 
Commercial Travelers’ 

lowa. 

The ‘Travelers’ 
of America. 

The United Commercial Travelers. 

Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The General Congressional Associa- 

| tion of Lowa. 

|lowa Unitarian Association. 

| U 

| 


Public In- 


Institute 
Congress of 


Protective Association 





pper Iowa Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 
| Waterloo Presbytery Synod of Iowa. 
| lowa Universalist Convention. 
| The people are learning a good deal 
| these days. Women, especially, are 
| learning, and their opinion, particular- 
ly on matters of vital concern to them, 
is to count enormously more in the im 
mediate future than it ever has count 
ed in the past.—Collier’s Weekly. 





MORE SUFFRAGE POSTAL CARDS. 








Among the most effective of the 
| woman-suffrage postal cards is one 
designed by Mrs. Ernestine Mills, 21 
| St. Mary Abbot’s Terrace, Kensington, 
London, W., which is being circulated 
|by the English suffragists. It bears a 
|spray of pink wild roses, shown 
| against a distant landscape and a 
|glimpse of blue sea. On the stem is a 
| butterfly trying to make its way back 
|into the chrysalis, and below is an 
| adaptation of a couple of stanzas from 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s poem, 
“A Conservative,’ entitled here “The 
Anti-Suffragist”: 
“I do not want to fly,” said she, 

“IT only want to squirm!” 
She drooped her wings dejectedly, 

But still her voice was firm: 
“I do not want to be a fly: 

I want to be a worm!” 


O yesterday of unknown lack! 

To-day of unknown bliss! 

I left my fool in red and black; 

The last I saw was this— 

The creature madly climbing back 

Into her chrysalis! 

Mrs. Mills is prepared to furnish 
these postal cards at $1.25 per 100 in 
colors, or 62 cents per 100 in black 
and white. The colored ones are 
much the prettier. They sell readily 
for two or four cents apiece, and by 
ordering them at wholesale and sell- 
ing them at retail, anyone can make a 
small profit for the cause. 

The adaptation of Mrs. Gilman’s 
verses was made with her consent. 

The Chicago women have issued an 
artistic card, bearing the American 
flag, and the words, “Men who love 
the freedom which your fathers won 
for you, pay your debt by winning 
freedom for your daughters!” The card 
is of convenient size for enclosing in 
a letter. It may be ordered from Na- 
tional Suffrage Headquarters, War- 





ren, O., in quantities not less than ten, 
at the rate of ten for ten cents, or 100 
for 75 cents, postpaid. 





SILVER PLATE PDEMIUM. 





We offer for new subscribers for 
the Woman’s Journal at our reduced 
price of $1.50 a year the following 
beautiful premiums: 

For one new subscriber, one-half 
dozen beautiful silver plated  tea- 
spoons. 

For two new subscribers, one-half 





dozen silver plated dessert spoons. 
For three new subscribers, one-half 
| dozen silver plated table spoons. 
For ten new subscribers, one 26- 
piece set containing 6 teas, 6 tables, 6 
forks, 6 knives, sugar shell and butter 
knife, all in hinge-cover lined box. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 23.) 





Minnesota. 


hearing 


elec- 


We had a very successful 
before the joint committee of 
tions of the House and the Senate on 
Jan. 28. Our bills are in the hands 
of splendid men this year, and we are 
very hopeful. 

We had seven excellent addresses, 
by five women and two men, and they 
were listened to with close attention 
by the members of the committee, 
which was well represented. The 
stars were Prof. Frances Squire Potter 
and Mr. A. H. Bright, attorney for the 
“Soo” R, R. Both were very eloquent, 
in fine voice, and were listened to 
with intense interest. The senator 
who introduced our bill in the Sen- 
ate is Hon. Ole Sageng, a _ bright, 
progressive man. We are hopeful that 
the bills will pass both houses this 
time. 

Maud C. Stockwell, 
President Minnesota W. S. A. 


Massachusetts. 





Brighton and Allston.—The League 
is to have a cake, candy and food sale 
at the house of Mrs. Fred Hammond, 
| 38 Linden street, Allston, this after- 
noon, from 2 to 4. 

Miss Ethel M. 
cob Sleeper Hall in 
Thursday afternoon, on “The VTrog- 
ress of Women in Europe.” The lecture 
was under the joint auspices of the 
Boston Equal Suffrage Association 
for Good Government and the Boston 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. 

Newton.—Miss Hattie Williams, who 
is playing at the Park Theatre, Bos- 
ton, in “Fluffy Ruffles,” placed three 
boxes at the disposal of Mrs. George 
F. Lowell and the members of the 
Newton Equal Suffrage League the 
other day. Miss Williams believes in 
suffrage, and says her belief in it has 
been made warmer since she came to 
Boston by the bad state of the streets. 

East Boston.—The League met at 
the home of Ex-Gov. Bates on the 
evening of Jan. 21. There were ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Otto B. Cole, Miss 
Moses, Mrs. Dyer and others. We 
have received no detailed report as 
yet. 

Miss Moses has lately visited the 
local Leagues at Winchester, Grafton, 
Lowell, Allston and Malden. The 
Maplewood League met with Malden. 
All were found heartily willing to cir- 
culate the petition. 

The executive board and legislative 
committee of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor have unanimously 
decided to urge that the proposed new 
charters for Boston and other cities 
shall contain provisions for the initia- 
tive and referendum, the recall, and 
municipal suffrage for women. 





Arnold spoke in Ja- 
this city last 








HUMOROUS. 


Why are tug-boats like the human 
race? 

Because some 
some tow in. 


tow (toe) out and 





Jamie was begging his father for a 
second helping of preserves. “When 
i was a boy,” said his papa, “my 
father only allowed me to have one 
helping.” Jamie was silent for a min- 
ute and then asked, “‘Aren’t you glad 
you live with us now, daddy?’—The 
Delineator. 





A deaf but pious English lady, visit- 
ing a small country town in Scotland, 
went to church armed with an ear- 
trumpet. The elders had never seen 
one, and viewed it with suspicion and 


uneasiness. After a short consultation, 
one of them went up to the lady, just 
before the opening of the services, 
and, wagging his finger at her warn- 
ingly, whispered, “The first toot, and 
ye’re oot!” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Duchess of Marlboro’ is con- 
tributing to the North American Re- 
view a series of articles on “The Posi- 
tion of Women.” 

The expenses of conducting the 
manifold work of the Florence Crit- 
tenton League of Compassion were 
lately given in our columns as $1200 a 
year. This was a misprint. It should 
have been $12,000. 

The time for returning the National 
Suffrage petitions has been extended 
ito March 20. The copies of the Na- 
tional petition circulated in Massa- 
chusetts should be returned to 6 Marl- 
boro St. 

Miss Susan A. Whiting was married 
| in Newton this week to the Rev. 
Henry G. Ives. The ceremony was 
performed in the Channing Church by 





the pastor, the Rev. A. L. Hudson, 
assisted by the Rev. J. J. Cogan of 
Fall River. We wish them much 
| happiness. They will be at home in 
; Andover, N. H., after May 3. 

Mrs. Philena Everett Johnson will 
have the sympathy of her many 


friends in the loss of her good hus- 
band. After a lingering illness, he 
lately passed away at Los Angeles, 
| where he had gone in the hope that 
change of air would benefit his health. 
She has had his cordial support and 
sympathy in her reform work during 
37 years of happy married life. Mrs. 
Johnson expects to return to South 
Dakota in April. 

Fraulein Antonie Stolle is giving a 
series of six lectures illustrated in col- 
or, on Flemish and Dutch Art, Thurs- 
day mornings at il, at the Hotel 
Lenox. The first lecture, Feb. 4, dealt 
with the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury,—Flemish Art in its Prime and 
Decline. Feb. 11, the subject will be 
The Flemish Revival; Rubens; the 
Poet in Color; Feb. 18, Van Dyck, the 
Portrait Painter of Aristocracy; Feb. 
25, Dutch Art; Dutch Realism, begin- 
ning with Franz Hals; March 4, Rem- 





brandt Van Ryn, King of Etchers, 
King of Shadows: March 11, The 
Genre Painters, portraying Dutch 


Course tickets, $8; single 
For sale at Hotel Lenox. 


Home Life. 
tickets, $1. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equai rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


HOUSEWO K, — Armenian boy of 19, 
well recommended, and speaking a little Eng- 
lish, wants a place to do housework and chores. 
Wages not 8s» much an object as a chance to 
learn English well. Address Samuel Taminosian, 
504 Tremont Street, Boston. 











HOUSEWORK. — Young Russian woman, 
rag gin | Loglish, and well recommended, wants 
to do light housework. Address this office. 








FLOWERS 


Either loose or made 
up into beautiful and 
artistic arrangements 
for any purpose re- 
quired, at most reason- 
able prices. We also 
offer helpful sugges- 
tions. Telephone or- 
ders very carefully at- 
tended to. 


J, NEWMAN & SONS CORP'N 


24 TREMONT STREET Old Boston Museum Site 























THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 











Miss M. F. 


tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 


Fisk, Gtove stop 


Serrano, eo ae 

















